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ABSTRACT 



This report grew out of an effort by the Learning In Deed 
initiative of the W.K. Kellogg Foundation to strengthen diversity in K-12 
service learning . by increasing diversity among students, practitioners, and 
advocates and ensuring that conceptions underlying service opportunities 
foster diversity priorities. The report presents approaches and activities 
described in interviews with 18 practitioners, researchers, activists, and 
consultants that reflect promising diversity work undertaken by groups and 
organizations in the nonprofit, corporate, and public sectors. These 
respondents believe that: diversity is a complex and evolving notion; 
organizations employ a common set of approaches for pursuing diversity; 
change within individual groups and organizations can leverage more 
widespread change within a field of practice; and common factors foster or 
inhibit diversity progress. Conditions that appear critical to diversity 
progress include: promoting a shared understanding of diversity priorities; 
linking diversity objectives to organizational mission; sharing 
responsibility for communication so that change occurs on multiple levels; 
and seeing diversity work as an ongoing process, not a project, which 
requires resources in keeping with this long-term perspective. The appendixes 
describe the study in detail. (SM) 
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Summary 



Members of the service-learning community have expressed commitment to strengthening 
diversity in the service-learning field by increasing diversity among students, practitioners, and 
advocates, and ensuring that the “conceptions of service” underlying service opportunities foster 
diversity priorities. While various efforts are underway, many field leaders believe it is time to 
intensify attention to these issues. 

This report grew out of one such effort within Learning In Deed, an initiative sponsored by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation to increase quality K-12 service-learning opportunities. 

Sparked, in part, by staff participation in Learning In Deed, the National Youth Leadership 
Council launched the Service-Learning Diversity Project to strengthen dialogue and action on 
diversity within the service-learning field. 

To support this effort, staff of the National Youth Leadership Council and other participants in 
Learning In Deed believed it would be useful to know how groups outside the service-learning 
community have pursued diversity work. This report presents approaches and activities 
described in interviews with 1 8 practitioners, researchers, activists, and consultants reflecting on 
promising diversity work undertaken by groups and organizations in the nonprofit, corporate, 
and public sectors. These respondents’ views can be summarized as follows: 

“Diversity” is a complex and evolving notion. Many diversity efforts focused on race and 
ethnicity at their start but then gradually expanded to address other dimensions of diversity, such 
as gender. As the diversity agenda has broadened, groups have increasingly emphasized 
inclusiveness and equity as important priorities. 

Organizations employ a common set of approaches for pursuing diversity. These 
approaches are consistent with most organizational change efforts and typically involve 
developing a framework of understanding; assessing need; implementing specific strategies and 
tactics; and evaluating work. 

Change within individual groups and organizations can leverage more widespread change 
within a field of practice. Respondents described three approaches that foster fieldwide 
improvement: using collaborative inquiry to expand common learning; changing policies and 
practices within professional associations and networks; and showcasing organizational success 
with diversity efforts. 

Common factors foster or inhibit diversity progress. Conditions that appear critical to 
diversity progress include: 

• promoting a shared understanding of diversity priorities; 

• linking diversity objectives to organizational mission; 

• sharing responsibility and communicating broadly so that change occurs on multiple 
levels; and 



seeing diversity work as an ongoing process, not a “project,” and allocating resources in 
keeping with this long-term perspective. 






The approaches and activities shared by those interviewed for this report serve as models for 
how the service-learning community might build a stronger and more inclusive field of practice. 
While these lessons cannot provide a blueprint for change, they point to important subjects for 
discussion. Drawing from respondents’ experiences, the report concludes by raising a series of 
questions to catalyze further conversation about diversity change within the service-learning 
field. 

The spirit of the change stories reflected in this report is cautiously hopeful. Across different 
sectors and fields of practice, many organizations and groups have made headway in pursuing 
diversity and many leaders have become savvy about approaches conducive to success. At the 
same time, nearly all respondents acknowledged that change had been slow and difficult to 
achieve, and that their efforts were by no means complete. 

Taken together, these stories show that diversity is not only a challenge but also an opportunity. 
Seizing the opportunity presented by diversity can help us build stronger, more inclusive 
communities for all. 



I. Introduction 



Over the past several decades, various “movements’ have struggled to reduce prejudice and 
inequity in many facets of our lives. Catalyzed by these efforts, many organizations and groups 
are trying to make diversity an integral part of their programming and work environment. 



Early organizational efforts to promote diversity focused largely on individuals who differed 
because of their race or ethnicity. Over time, this focus has broadened to encompass other 
“dimensions of difference,” such as gender and disability. In many instances, this more 
expansive notion of diversity has led activists to emphasize change in organizational 
environments to make them more “inclusive” for all. Working on inclusion often leads to a 
commitment to equity as well to fairness for individuals regardless of their race, ethnicity 
national origin, gender, religion, sexual orientation, class, physical abilities, and so on. 

These efforts are by no means omnipresent or uniformly successful. Inequitable relations within 
organizations are reinforced by power inequities in society at large and are thus very difficult to 
alter. Even under the best of circumstances, organizations that have made substantial progress 
still have much further to go. Nonetheless, a significant body of evidence exists about how 
institutions can become more inclusive and fair. Indeed, in the corporate, not-for-profit, and 
public sectors, an entire industry has emerged that helps facilitate diversity change. This 
growing knowledge-base can strengthen new diversity efforts. 

Members of the service-learning community have expressed concerns about diversity in the 
service-learning field. These concerns have centered on two fundamental questions. 

• How can the service-learning field increase diversity among students, practitioners, and 
advocates? 

• How can the “conceptions of service” underlying service opportunities further diversity 
priorities? 

Some service-learning groups have taken steps to address these very issues. 1 Yet, many field 
leaders believe the time has come to intensify and accelerate attention to diversity concerns. 

This report grew out of one such effort within Learning In Deed, an initiative sponsored by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation to increase high-quality K-12 service-learning opportunities. (See 
Appendix A.) Sparked, in part, by staff participation in Learning In Deed, the National Youth 
Leadership Council, a youth development organization devoted to service, has organized the 
Service-Learning Diversity Project to lead a new effort to strengthen dialogue and action on 
diversity within the service-learning field. 

To deepen discussion within the field, the National Youth Leadership Council and Learning in 
Deed believed it would be useful to know more about how groups outside the service-learning 
community have pursued diversity work. This report offers insights from diversity efforts in K- 



1 See for example, the work of the Youth Service California Diversity Working Group. Contact: Youth Service 
California, 663 13 th Street, Oakland, CA, 94612. Tel: 510/302-0550. Email: info@yscal.org. 



12 and higher education, youth development, human services, grassroots political movements, 
and the business world. While the report’s primary audience is the National Youth Leadership 
Council, Learning In Deed is distributing it to the service-learning community in order to support 
widespread attention to diversity concerns. 

The report summarizes lessons learned through interviews with 1 8 practitioners, researchers, 
activists, and consultants reflecting on diversity work undertaken by organizations and groups in 
the nonprofit, corporate, and public sectors. (See Appendix C.) It also incorporates findings 
from the change literature that respondents cited. (See Appendix D.) Interviewees were selected 
on the basis of their involvement in change efforts generally regarded as “successful.” 
Respondents candidly described what motivated groups and organizations to pursue diversity 
change, the strategies and tactics used, and the conditions that fostered or inhibited change 
efforts. 

Given the relatively small size of the interview sample and the inquiry’s modest scope, this 
report’s findings cannot be seen as conclusive. Had other individuals with experience in 
diversity work been interviewed, their perspectives might have differed from those reported. Nor 
does this report draw on the extensive research literature on diversity change. Despite these 
limitations, the report’s findings are instructive of how organizations, fields, and sectors outside 
of service-learning have tackled diversity change. 

The varied efforts described here reflect the particular circumstances of individual institutions 
and groups. Taken together, interviewees’ “stories” point to a common set of strategies for 
pursuing change. These strategies are not. unique to the diversity arena. Indeed, many steps and 
processes described by respondents are consistent with those used in other types of change 
efforts. Accordingly, the first section of this report describes how various fields have applied 
generally recognizable organizational change strategies to the particular ends of diversity change. 
The next section describes how change within discrete organizations has been used to encourage 
broader change within a field of practice. The third section offers a synthesis of common factors 
fostering or inhibiting sustained attention to diversity. The final section raises questions that may 
help the service-learning community catalyze further conversations about diversity change. 



II. Pursuing Diversity 

The individuals interviewed for this report described a common set of strategies for pursuing 
diversity. The order of these strategies may differ and the quality of their implementation varies 
from group to group. Nevertheless, respondents cited four standard areas of activities 
characterizing organizations’ approaches to diversity work: 

Developing a framework of understanding: Participants develop a shared 
understanding of what they mean by “diversity” and how it advances the organization’s 
mission. 

Assessing need: Participants take stock of diversity needs within the organization to 
guide planning for change. 



» 



Implementing change: Participants pursue specific strategies and tactics in order to 

• make desired change. 

Evaluating and sustaining work: Participants assess progress and barriers, celebrate 
gains, revise plans as needed, and continue seeking improvement. 

t The approaches and activities shared by those interviewed for this report are described here to 

support their serving as models to the service-learning community. 

Developing a Framework of Understanding 

^ To pursue diversity, an organization often begins by developing a “conceptual framework” to 

guide how it will proceed. This framework defines diversity in terms that are embraced by all 
and links the diversity “vision” to organizational mission. Ideally, the process of developing a 
framework facilitates widespread “ownership” of a change initiative, fostering commonality of 
vision and purpose. 

^ A Shared Understanding of Diversity 

Interviewees spoke of deliberate and often lengthy processes in which diversity definitions were 
articulated. These processes were led and managed in multiple ways — for example, by an 
external diversity consultant, appointed or elected diversity committees, “identity” caucuses, 

^ designated staff, and school boards. 

Willie Proctor, Group Director of Leadership, Human Resources and Benefits for the YMCA of 
the USA, described the federation’s rationale for developing a diversity definition: 

We have over 990 YMCAs in the United States, and every place 
P has a different understanding of what we mean by “diversity.” We 

felt a strong need to have a common definition drive our National 
Diversity Initiative. We put together a task force, worked with a 
diversity consultant, had representation from all different sizes of 
YMCAs, presented our definition at conferences, and positioned 
B* our work as a movement. 

With a shared definition in hand, the YMCA launched an initiative to strengthen professional 
development opportunities for people from diverse backgrounds within the federation. 

) Working toward a common definition often illuminates different perspectives about which 

“dimensions of difference” merit attention. Fueled by heightened awareness of racial inequity 
and by legal mechanisms like affirmative action, many initiatives described here focused on race 
and ethnicity at their start. As efforts to expand opportunities for people of color evolved, 
however, they increasingly sought to address the needs of those who differed in other respects — 

* by gender, sexual orientation, disability, and language, for example. 
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Ellen Wahl, the former director of programs at Girls Inc., explained the thinking that underlies 
this shift: 



You can’t hierarchize over race, disability, whatever. It’s 
important that everyone is included. You can’t let anybody tell 
you what group doesn’t matter. And no one person can describe 
what oppression is at play. The decision about what’s affecting 
opportunity is situational and personal. 

In many cases, this gradual broadening of the diversity agenda prompts organizations to shift their 
focus from “diversity” to “inclusion.” The diversity perspective, respondents explained, 
maintains that a “majority group” must be expanded to incorporate disenfranchised voices. The 
inclusion perspective, by contrast, replaces the majority-minority mindset with an emphasis on 
developing internal conditions that support all community members equally. 

Alan Khazei, chief executive officer and cofounder of City Year, an “action-tank” for national 
service developed in the spirit of an “urban peace corps,” described City Year’s evolution in this 
way: 



We started by focusing on diversity, meaning you work to have 
everybody at the table. But now “inclusivity” is our focus, 
meaning you have to have everybody feeling comfortable and able 
to participate. This is a much higher standard. 

Some respondents argued that organizations cannot be inclusive if they are not equitable as well. 
Historically, the term “equity” has been used to connote baseline equal opportunity — making 
sure everybody has a “place at the table.” But, over time, the term has acquired more complex 
associations: making sure that everyone is “well fed” once there. In this fuller sense, 
respondents explained, what is equitable is not always the same as what is equal because 
different constituencies may need different services and experiences for their opportunity to be 
fair and just. To continue the table metaphor, if one child comes to the table starving and another 
comes to the table well fed, it would be inequitable to give them each equal portions of food. 
Equity in this instance entails giving one child more food than the other so that neither walks 
away hungry . 2 

Only a minority of respondents identified equity as a chief concern of their diversity work. 

Those who did, however, argued that organizations must go beyond simply increasing staff 
diversity to creating equitable conditions for all employees. Kevin Jennings, executive director 
of the Gay, Lesbian, and Straight Education Network, explained that this network’s primary 
objective is to provide equitable access to education for gay and lesbian youth: 

We require students to go to school, and we know that for gay and 
lesbian students, schools are demonstrably unsafe places for them 



2 This metaphor comes from Eric Jolly, senior scientist and vice-president at the Education Development Center. 
See Jolly’s diversity change model in his tra inin g video, Moving Towards Diversity: A Model for Community 
Change. 



